88                   PENSIONS  TO  THE   OLD
thin, clean, frugal, rich in prolific'descendants and proud of their respectability. She had no halo, but it was a cruelty that she could only obtain the help she needed by begging for doles or tickets, and so she was " thoroughly " aided by a regular gift or pension. Indeed it was our friendship with a few of these admirable men and women which resulted in the formation of the first Pension Committee, the forerunner of the national scheme which prevails to-day. My husband, writing about the money expended on pensions in 1873, said:
The old people are thus enabled to live without begging and without anxiety. . . By this means we may give rest to the anxious longings of some old men and women to finish their days amid the surroundings of home, and we may spread among the young that reverent tenderness called out by an old age spent in their midst and found in the way of righteousness. The world loses more than it knows when such lives are left in our workhouses to wear away in sorrowful uselessness.
And they loved us so truly, those East London friends.
Harriet Smith was a folder at a wholesale stationer's, but her money troubles brought out so sensitive a nature and so high a sense of duty that we advised our friend, Miss Teape, to employ her as a mission woman. For years she .generously spent herself as she rendered, alike to good and bad, clean and dirty, self-forgetful service. Once I gave her a handsome ancestral jet brooch, and of course forgot all about it. A few weeks after I was left alone—June 1913—she came to see me at the Cloisters and brought the brooch reverently treasured in wool.
cc I want you to take it," she said, " in memory of our Canon; it's the best thing I've got," and she added, "you can wear it now."
After she was too old to continue her work Miss Teape pensioned her, and though I wooed her to live in idyllic surroundings in the Garden Suburb she would not leave her " mothers." Last night she died in her sleep—July 19th, 1916. She had no illness, "only troubled by incommoding breathlessness," as she had written me. As the district visitor who tended her left her, she said :
" I should like Mrs. Barnett to know that I am not very well to-night, but not to trouble her, please, with my best respects."
Could last words be more faithful and humble ?